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AN EDITORIAL APPEAL 


The Seminary Handbook, that thickest of the throw-aways which clutter our mail- 
boxes, describes Viewpoint as a bi-weekly publication of student opinion offering a 
forum for discussion of all matters concerning the Seminary community, as well as 
prose and poetry contributions. It's been a-while since the-"bi-weekly" part applied 
- at least the three years I've been a student here —- but the rest is still valid, 
in theory. Each autumn a new editor attempts to launch a vehicle for communication 
among students and faculty which will appear eight times during the school year and 
give 700 or so readers occasion to reflect upon the fruits and foibles of theological 
education. 


Unfortunately, this vehicle for communication tends only to run downhill. The 
first issue of the year is usually the best, since it is prepared in those early days 
of September when class assignments are lightest and exams and term papers seem re— 
mote. By October, students are deeply enmeshed in their field ed situations, every- 
one is @ week behind in Greek or Hebrew.or both, and it has become evident that Bult- 
mann's prose does net read itself. And so the editor of Viewpoint discovers that all 
those firm promises of articles, poems, and book—-reviews ranked on a par with the pre- 
dictions last year of the coming glory of the comet Kohoutek. Daily trips to a mail- 
box in the basement of Hodge Hall yield only the same old exhortations to put one's 
trust in Minister's Life and Casualty. Conversations with those who had given assur- 
ance their articles would be in by December 10 are strained, but end with a reassur-— 
ance of submission of two pages, double-spaced, by March 15 at the latest... 


The question for the Viewpoint editor becomes: When there are no articles by 
students to print in this month's "publication of student opinion," what do you print 
instead? For the past three months my own response to this problem has been not to 
print anything at all. After ninety days, the guilt associated with the Protestant 
Work Ethic has all but overwhelmed me. 


Two years ago, Jack Carlson taped a conversation with three or four friends in 
which they discussed what sorts of articles Viewpoint ought to be publishing. This 
still ranks as an inspired coverup of the fact that he had no articles at all avail- 
able for publication. Last year's editor once resorted to printing one of her ser- 
mons from field ed. Those of you who have considered writing an article for View-— 
point but have failed to act should be forewarned that I preach twice a week in my 
field ed job, twenty minutes per sermon, and am ever on the look-out for larger 
audiences to bore. 


Members of the faculty and administration have been-very good about submitting 
material for publication this year. This is ironic, since I had thought they would 
be too busy, and so resorted to the format of interviews — like the one with Dr. Kerr 
in October, and the interview with Janet Penfield in this issue — in order to repre- 
sent their particular perspective of seminary life. As it turns out, it might have 
been wiser to count on professors and deans ta write articles this year, while so- 
liciting interviews from fellow students. 


Loe 


Here, then, is an issue of your publication of student opinion — without a single 
article by a student in it. I may be able to keep this up for another four issues, 
but is it really what you want? If not, please jot down your thoughts on any aspect 
of Seminary life and drop it in my mailbox in the basement of Hodge Hall. After all, 
we're all being trained as communicators — but you wouldn't know. it from popular re- 
sponse to the student journal. 


— Theodore A. Gill, Jr. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
JANET HARBISON PENFIELD 


This month the Seminary lost a friend, with the death 
ef Thornton Penfield. A graduate of Princeton University 
and Union Seminary, Mr. Penfield served in Presbyterian 
parishes and church positions across the East Coast, and 
finally in Cairo, before retiring to his home on Galbreath 
Drive almost a decade ago. He was a familiar figure at 
Seminary gatherings, well-liked by those who met him, loved 
by those who knew him, and he will be missed by all. 


A couple of months ago, Viewpoint conducted an 

interview with Mrs. Thornton Penfield, in an attempt to 
see the Seminary from the perspective of a member of 

the administration. Almost all of us have seem Janet 
Harbison Penfield around campus, attending chapel, at 
each lecture series that comes our way. But we are pro- 
bably even more familiar with one particular product of 
her active, albeit ecclesiastical, mind: she is the 
author of the "Priscilla" column which has been appearing 
in A.D. and Presbyterian Life for (pardon me) the better 
part of most of our lives. Many of us learned to think 
about the church critically reading her prose. 


For a dozen years or so, Mrs. Penfield was associate 
editor of Presbyterian Life. When the editorial offices 
were moved from Philadelphia to 475 Riverside:.a couple of 
years ago, Janet decided she had been commuting just about 
long enough. Shortly thereafter she was hired by PTS as 
"Administrative Assistant for Development," which is 
Seminary Newspeak for “fund-raiser.” Such a rigid - and 
dull — title hardly seems adequate to describe the breadth 
of activities in which she seems to be engaged. So, seeking 
her out in her basement cubicle in the Administration Building, 
we decided to find out what she was really hired to do. 


VIEWPOINT: What is it that you do here anyway, Mrs. Penfield? 
MRS. PENFIELD: There are a number of things. What I was originally supposed to do was 


to try to raise money for Princeton Seminary. As you know the denominational funds 
have been shrinking, to the point where they've almost shrunk out of sight. 


Bi 


VIEWPOINT: Is the United Presbyterian Church the only denomination supporting the 
seminary? 


MRS. PENFIELD: The seminary is affiliated with the United Presbyterian Church and 
alwavs has been. Individual congregations and units of some other denominations 
make contributions, particularly if they have students here. There are many 
Methodist students here, for instance. Of M.Div. students, 55% are now United 
Presbyterians. It's a fine line that the administration tries to walk: Prince— 
ton is an ecumenical seminary, there's no doubt about that. We have sixty or 
more denominations represented, with a growing number of Roman Catholics, Or- 
thodox, almost anything you can name. This is a good thing, and the seminary 
is trying to make a reputation as an ecumenical seminary. But it remains 
affiliated with the United Presbyterian Church and if the number of UP students 
falls too low, what makes us Presbyterian? So long asthe pe rcentage of stu- 
dents at the M.Div. level remains above 50, the administration is pleased. At 
the graduate level, of course, you want the best students you can find and you 
are teaching them. to teach others, not to be practitioners. But even so, it is 
in the diminution of denominational support that money raising from other 
sources has to be increasingly considered. 


VIEWPOINT: To whom do you go? 


MRS. PENFIELD: The source I am primarily working on is foundations. Dr. McCord 
hired me as a writer to draft appeals to these foundations, This involves 
first discovering something Princeton Seminary wants to do or is doing which 
a foundation might be interested in supporting. So it’s a matchmaking pro- 
position. You try to express what the seminary is doing in such a way as to 
make the greatest appeal to the foundation. It’s also a little like wildcat-— 
ting for oil: that's McCord’s phrase. He says you hit more dry wells than you 
do oil. He's a Texan, you see, so this figure of speech appeals to him parti- 
cularly. There are lots and lots of foundations, and to find the ones who are 
interested in religious education is very difficult. There aren’t very many of 
those. Some the seminary knows already, and we have received grants from them 
already. The Masters-in-residence program is supported by the Lilly Foundation; 
The Rockefeller Brothers Fund is specifically for theological education; Erwin 
Sweeney Miller supports theological education quite liberally, but then there 
are many foundations that won't have anything to do with it. 


The trick is to get to know a project well enough to write it up for a 
foundation. The seminary is really a group of -independent circles which occa- 
sionally impinge on one another. It’s hard to know about everything, so first 
you have to familiarize yourself with the project by plunging right into it. The 
Newark Program was one of the first things I had +o Sand out about when I began 
this job two years ago. But you labor and labor and ee ing forth a mcuse. After 
going to see it working in Newark and meeting the pe aye wno were running it, and 
then discovering what foundations might be ce Airis in supporting it along with 
Newark Presbytery, we were finally given a grant of $10,000. last year by the Vic-— 
toria Foundation. Whereupon it emerged that the students were not interested in 
living in Newark anymore, So fast do student generations change. The question 
was whether the Victoria Foundation would then honor their grant. Happily, they 
did. But whether they will be willing to give money with a pr ogram which doesn't 
actually have students living in Newark is problematical. That’s something I've 
got to get into in the next couple of days. 


VIEWPOINT: Isn't Princeton in better economic shape than most seminaries? Like Union, 
for example? 


lhe 


MRS. PENFIELD: Princeton is in good shape, yes. So far as large foundation grants are 
concerned, I haven't heard of any seminary getting one of those-recently. I think 
Union has suffered a great deal. Not being denominationally affiliated, it has 
to depend on private contributions. In the past it has received some large grants 
from foundations, but for a combination of reasons Union has seemed unreliable to 
potential donors recently. But this could change, you never know. 


Well, that’s part of what I do. I am also called upon to do things Dr. McCord 
has wanted done, but hasn’t found anyone else to do. For instance, what Princeton 
Seminary is going to do for the Bicentenial. One can’t help getting caught up in 
the Bicentenial, and the trick for the religious community is not to get swallowed 
up by the civil religion and the whoop—de—do drumbeating that is going on. And 
so Dr. McCord appointed a committee consisting of Lefferts Loetscher, Dick Allen, 
and myself, to decide how the seminary can become inVélved. Dr. Loetscher is re-— 
tired now, of course, and has gone out to his home on Stevenson Place — to read 
books, apparently. This doesn’t leave too many of us to do the work. We have been 
participating in the work of an organization called The Religious Community, the 
Arts, and the Second American Revolution. A while ago there was some fear that 
national denominations were in such disarray —- were and are to some degree — that 
they would never get around to doing anything creative about making the Bicentenial 
exciting for the religious community. As a result of our meetings, David Water- 
mulder of the Bryn Mawr Church and Jim Stewart of the Brick Church - who are both 
interested in music — decided to pool the resources of their churches with those 
of the seminary to evolve some sort of musical program which would. be- exciting, 
would not be rah-rah, and could have several parts to it.- Among the things we 
have decided to sponsor is an anthem writing contest for younger composers. This 
will hopefully get younger musicians interested in writing for the church. We 
have also commissioned several anthems, which should be ready to be performed 
for the General Assembly in 1975. But the agreement is that they will first be per- 
formed at the Bryn Mawr and Brick churches, and here. , I should say Lefferts Loet— 
scher contributed substantially to the initial phase of this project, assembling 
a lot of texts and ideas concerning the relation between the Reformed faiths and 
the first American Revolution. " 


Another project we're working on is a two-week seminar to be held in con- 
junction with Rider College on Religion and the American Revolution. This will 
be held just prior to the Institute of Theology in June. This will consist not 
only of lectures and reading, but also of field expeditions te some of the classic 
old churches and revolutionary sites in the neighborhood. Revolutionary music is 
going to be in on it, too. Art will be discussed, and I'm afraid they're even 
going to serve an 18th century colonial menu at some point. John Mulder is in 
charge of our part in this. 


I’ve also been following the fortunes of Women’s Center. I am personlly in- 
terested in this, but it’s also a sort of responsibility. You've been around 
this seminary long enough to know most administrators do several things. They do 
such things as Dr. McCord decides they are competent to do. As a result they have 
thrust upon them responsibilities of a disparate nature. This is why you find, for 
instance, @ Director of Admissions running the chapel. It's a method of adminis— 
tration that doesn't lend itself tc easy graphing. But it works. 


VIEWPOINT: For a long time you've been interested in the working of the local congre— 
gation —- especially in your column in Presbyterian Life and A.D. How do you see 
local churches responding to women coming out of seminary? 
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MRS, PENFIELD: Very negatively. This negative response comes from women in the 


congregation. Probably from men, too, but the most virulent expressions to the 
effect. that "I never heard -a-woman preach and I don't want to or "You would not 
expect me to go to a woman for counseling if I were in trouble, would you?" came 
from women. Women have never trusted each other. You've read the literature 
enough to know that this is so. Women have always been rivals for the interest, 
affection, concern, and money of men, so they could hardly dare trust each other. 
As I try to help senior wemen find church jebs, I see how true this is. 


I also think there is a great fear on the part of women that other women will 
enter positions of authority and then fall flat on their face. It has been argued 
that the Women's Movement is by its nature incompatable-with the Black Movement, 
but I do fandithis parallel. A Black friend of mine used to complain that when 
she-went to football. games and some Black person in the bleechers was drunk and 
shouting and throwing things, people would say, "Look at that Black guy: he's 
drunk again.” And if some white fellow were drunk and throwing things, people 
would say, "Gee, what's he making sucha fuss for? Throw him out of here.% But 
no one would say, "Look at that white guy." In the same way, if a woman preaches 
a poor sermon — which certainly can happen - it's, "I always said that women can't 
preach." Whereas if a man preaches a poor sermon people say, “That certainly was 
a poor sermon; I hope he will do better next week." 


There is prejudice in the church against women, and in the pulpit particularly. 
And there is hypocrisy. General Assemblies I have attended where there was dis— 
cussion of equality or parity in the ministry have recognized there was no valid 
theological reason why women should not have full equality in the church. So they 
voted for equality. But locally this doesn't mean much. People still say, "Not 
in my church!" 


Women, though, seemed to get the impression they could go to seminary and 
expect to find jobs when they got out. Certainly there was no big recruiting 
campaign to bring them here. Union Seminary, of course, has pledged itself to 
producing a certain number of qualified women each year. But this is unique. No 
one has set out to recruit women for the M.Div. Program at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Presbyterian women have read that the church will probably ordain 
women, though. Some people believe everything they read. They don't realize 
someone probably wrote it without realizing what he was writing. As a result, 
the three M.Div. classes here now have the largest group of women in our history. 


But experience is what people learn from. Pastors are now more willing to 
take women in their field ed programs, for instance. Which means that more con— 
gregations are hearing women preach, and seeing them in pastoral roles. A-few 
churches are even interested in-seeing women on their staffs. But the idea of 
a woman as a senior pastor with men serving under her is one that occurs to very 
few nominating committees. I don't think the millenium is coming in this area 
right away. There are lots and lots of problems. All we can do is keep working 
to overcome them. 


—6— 
IF YOU MAJOR IN PREACHING.....0. 


Candidates for the degree of Master of Divinity at Princeton Theological Seminary 
are aver—heard occasionally discussing “areas.of concentration," a phenomenon which 
emerges within the context and time sequence of their Semior year. Curiously enough. 
this term does not appear in the annual academic Catalogue. Unlike catalogues of Amer- 
ican liberal Arts schools or Divinity colleges in Great Britain, there are no references 
to "Majors" in any subject or +. “Honors” programs in particular fields. The Princeton 
catalogue specifies that among the three components of the Master of Divinity program 
is "A program of Senior studies in some area of the curriculum. This program, pursued 
under the direction of a Facuity advisor, Shall embrace from three to five courses and 
may, at the option of qualified students, involve the preparation of a thesis" (p. oc, 
1974-75 issue), In the absence of any strong emphasis upon this academic privilege or 
a deeply felt enthusiasm about it on the part of the Faculty, the idea of choosing an 
area of concentration has become for many Seniors either an inglorious routine or a 
matter of indifference. 


The reasons for the above are not easy to come by. They do not lie in academic 
apathy because the majority of contemporary students at Princeton are definitely good. 
In the area of Preaching we have had a hunch that one missing factor in the "concen-— 
tration package" is simple identification. Usually it has been difficult to ascertain 
who is majoring in a field or area, if anybody. It is not enough for a student to choose 
an area of concentration with a professor in a given field unless he is given the oppor-— 
tunity to share a community of interests with his or her peers within that same field. 
There has been a definite need for identification as a group of majors whose interests 
have an academic commonality and a similar professional goal. 


During this academic year, 1974-75, a large and resonsible group of Seniors chose 
Preaching as their area of concentration. To them and their advisor it appeared to be 
not enough merely to elect three (the minimum) courses in the field. There was a real 
need for a series of discussions and seminars where ideas could be shared, canons of 
sermcnic criticism explored, competent contemporary preachers interviewed, and guidance 
given on such matters as bibliographies, study habits, and other indispensable elements 
of the ministry of preaching not covered in traditional courses. ) 


A program of study was drawn up under the handy title of "the Omnibus Course” and 
identified by the Registrar as VA29 Perspectives on Advanced Preaching, The semester 
opened with a group luncheon at the Prospect Club at Princeton University, hosted by the 
faculty advisor. On a fortnightly basis from: then onwards (throughout the entire aca— 
demic year) fifteen’ majors have met on Wednesdays in the Homiletics Seminary Room for 
coffee and a “brown bag" lunch at 12.30 p.m. when the session was comprised of the pre- 
sentation of position papers, critical -analyses, and discussion until 3.00 p.m. Apart 
from the benefits of academic input and the sharing of opinions and insights, a main 
by-product was a sense of identification with one’s peers through a concentrated fosus 
upon a common. professional interest, namely, preaching. 


This has been merely a beginning and the faculty advisor and the students have 
been mutual experimenters and experimentees. It has given rise, however, to the need 
for a similar but a yet more carefully planned and more fully responsible program for 
next year, A joint luncheon (concluding the year’s studies) will be held in the Spring 
with the cut-going majors and the 1975-76 in-coming group at the Nassau Inn on Palmer 
Square, At a recent meeting of the Department of Practical Theology the following course | 
was approved and sent on the Faculty for ratification: 
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Preaching figs 


Designed primarily for majors.in preaching but open to a limited 
number of others, this course will feature such studies as: taped sermons 
by each student within the context of worship in his or her Field Educa- 
tion assignment or other current situation, along with reaction reports 
from laypersons attending; class sermons delivered before invited lay- 
persons; interviews with leading preachers whose published sermons have 
been. read and heard; and video-—tape transcripts for evaluation of sermon 
delivery. Prerequisite: PRO5, SPO1/02 and SP11/12. 


The schedule will call for fortnightly meetings throughout the 1975-76 year with 
a study and discussion sequence according to the above course description and with one 
to two academic credits according to student input. There are major and subsidiary 
aims intended: the students will share a common identification with preaching as an 
art and discipline within the context of a professional ministry (this does not imply 
"professionalism"); by their concentration upon this aspect of ministry they will 
eschew that disease of ordinary-ness which makes suspect any desire to excel in the 
Christian. pulpit; a more fair appraisal of student sermons will be given because they 
will have been heard in “live't services of-worship (as compared with preaching prac-— 
ticums which tend easily to become academic and detached); interviews with outstanding 
preachers become a profitable sharing of methods and an exploration of how one’s preach— 
‘ing changes from era to era and from one cultural and sociological milieu to another; 
a -ctioser link between the student's performance in his or her Field Education situa-— 
tion and what the canons of professional execution expect; and a deepening of one’s 
understanding of what is the essence of an effective ministry of preaching. 


- Donald Macleod 


THE REAL MEANING OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


(Ed. note: This year’s Warfield lecturer, Dr. Daniel Jenkins 
of the University of Sussex, will be speaking on "Christian 
Morality - the theology of success." In this discussion he 
will be building on Dietrich Bonhoeffer'’s concept of “a world 
come of age." To stimulate thought on this topic, Viewpoint 
here provides Bonhoeffer's own outline of a book he hoped to 
write on what it means to be a Christian in a world come of 


age. The following is taken from Letters and Papers from 
Prison (London: Fontana) 1959, pp. 164-166.) 


Chapter One to deal with: 

(a) The coming of age of humanity (along the lines already suggested), The in- 
suring of life against accident, ill-fortune. If elimination of. danger impossible, at 
least its mininisation. Insurance (which although it thrives upon accidents, seeks 
to mitigate their effects) a western phenomenon. The goal, to be independent of nature. 
Nature formerly conquered by spiritual means, with us by technical organisation of var- 
ious kinds. Our immediate environment not nature, as formerly, but organisation. But 
this immunity produces a new crop of dangers, i.e., the very organisation. 

Consequently there is a need for spiritual vitality. What protection. is there 
against the danger of organisation? Man is once more faced with the problem of himself. 
He can cope with every danger except the danger of human nature itself. In the last 
resort it all turns upon man. 

(b) The decay of religion in a world that has come of age. "God" as a working 
hypothesis, as a stop-gap for our embarrassments, now superfluous (as already intimated). 
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(3) The Protestant Church, Pietism as the last attempt to maintain evangelical 
Christianity as a religion. Lutheran orthodoxy — the attempt to rescue the Church as an 
institution for salvation. The Confessing Church and the theology of revelation. A dos 
moi pou_sto over against the world, involving a "factual" interest in Christianity. Art 
and science seeking for a foundation. The over—all achievement of the Confessing Church: 
championing ecclesiastical interests, but little personal faith in Jesus Christ. "Jesus" 
disappearing from sight. Sociologically, No effect on the masses - interest confined to 
the upper and lower middle classes. Incubus of traditional vocabulary, difficult to under- 
stand. The decisive factor: the Church on the defensive. Unwillingness to take risks in 
the service of humanity. 

(da) Public morals — as evidenced by sexual behavior. 


Chapter Two 
(a) "Worldliness" and God. 


(b) What do we mean by "God"? Not in the first place an abstract belief in his omni- 
potence, etc. That is not a- genuine experience of God but a partial extension of the world. 
Encounter with Jesus Christ, implying a complete orientation of human being in the experi- 
ence of Jesus as one whose only concern is for others. This concern of Jesus for others 
the experience of transcendence. This freedom from self, maintained to the point of death, 
the sole ground of his omnipotence, omniscience and ubiquity. Faith is participation in 
this Being of Jesus (incarnation, cross and resurrection). Our relation to God not a reli- 
gious relationship to a supreme Being, absolute in power and goodness, which is a spurious 
conception of transcendence, but a new life for others, through participation in the Being 
of God. The transcendence consists not in tasks beyond our scope and power, but in the near- 
est thing to hand. God in human form, not, as in other religions, in animal form = ...— nor 
yet in abstract form — ... — nor yet in ive Greek..., but man existing for others, and whence 
the Crucified. A life based on the transcendent. 

(c) This as the starting point for the reinterpretation of biblical Temmane teas: 
(Creation, fall, atonement, repentance, faith, the new life, the last things.) 

(a) Cultus. (Details to follow later, in particular on cultus and religion.) 

(e) What do we really believe? I mean, believe in such a way as to stake our whole 
lives upon it? The problem of the Apostles’ Creed? "What must I believe?” the wrong ques— 
tion. Antiquated controversies, especially those between the different confessions. 4... 
All we can prove is that the faith of the Bible and Christianity does not stand or fall by 
these issues.Barth and the Confessing Church have encouraged us to entrench ourselves behind 
the "faith of the Church," and evade the honest question, what is our real and personal be- 
lief? Hence lack of pacak air, even in the Confessing Church. To say, “It’s the Curch’s 
faith, not mine,” can be a clericalist subterfuge, and outsiders always regard it as such. 
Much the same applies to the suggestion of the dialectical theologians that we have no con- 
trol over our faith, and so it is impossible for us to say what we do believe. There may be 
a place for such considerations, but they do not release us from the duty of being honest 
with ourselves. ... Well then, what do we really believe? Answer, see (b), (c) and (d). 


Chapter Three _ Consequences 


The Church is her true self only when she exists for humanity. As a fresh start she 
should give away all her endowments to the poor and needy. The clergy should live solely on 
the free—will offerings of thear congregations, or possibly engage in some zecular calling. 
She must take her part in the social life of the world, not lording it over men, but helping 
and serving them. She must tell men, whatever their calling, what it means to live in Christ, 
to exist for others. And in particular, our own Church will have to take a strong line with 
the blasphemies of hubris, power—worship, envy and humbug, for these are the roots of evil. 
She will have to speak of moderation, purity, confidence, loyalty, steadfastness, patience. 
discipline, humility, content and modesty. She must not underestimate the importance of huma: 
example, which has its origin in the humanity of Jesus, and which is so important in the 
teaching of St. Paul. It is not abstract agrument, but concrete example which gives her word 
emphasis and power. ... Further: the question of revising the creeds (the Apostle’s Creed). 
Revision of Christian apologetics; Reform of the training for the ministry and the pattern 
of clerical life. 

All this is very crude and sketchy, ... But I hope in this way to do something for the 
sake of the Church of the future. 


Issue # 5 APTILGONTS 
THE NOT- SO-NEW CONGRESS 


For all the much-needed revision that has been carried out in Congress over the 
past three months, the sad fact is that F. Edward Hebert (D.-La.) is still chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee. For a couple of glorious days back in January, 
it looked as though the Democratic caucus might take a giant step into the future by 
replacing Hebert, but privilege triumphed over reason on Capitol Hill — and not for 
the first time. For two more years, the Armed Services Chairman will be fighting to 
see the Pentagon gets everything it asks for, regardless of. cost overruns or ethical 
considerations. Even worse, Hebert will undoubtedly be using his considerable in- 
fluence, as he has in the past, to punish all who dissent from current military po- 
licy. The most blatant such case was the "Harvard versus Army" caper of a year ago. 

In February, 1974, Hebert launched a campaign apparently aimed at the defolia- 
tion of the enemy—held groves of Academe. The plan of attack began with the depriva— 
tion of Defense Department scholarships — on the principle that no productive syn- 
thesis (photo - or otherwise) can occur without the leafy green. The primary target 
seemed to be the ivy-covered Harvard Business School. . 

Hebert had been casting about over several years to find an effective means for 
retaliation on schools like Harvard which had ousted campus ROTC. Traditional mili- 
tary methods, alas, had to be discarded. Despite the 1972 election returns, the 
Nixon Administration opposed the strategic bombing of Massachusetts. 

Finally, Representative Hebert suggested that if Harvard discouraged its men 
from becoming officers, then officers should be forbidden from becoming Harvard men. 
Harvard would be denied Army personnel as students, and Army money for tuition. The 
Pentagon, knowing F. Edward Hebert's committee is the hand that feeds it, directed 
its fangs toward Cambridge. . 

The Harvard Business School-was most effected by this policy. Officers of the 
Armed Forces regularly enrolled in business administration courses, both as full-time 
students and in special short courses. The Pentagon simply said that was fine, but 
not at Harvard. Their rationale for the interdiction was that there are "many schools" 
across the country offering "similar programs" to Harvard's. 

Far be it from me to suggest our national defenders might have been wiser to 
ignore Hebert's advice; but it might be noted that majors and colonels trained at 
Mercer County Community College could conceivably miss out on a thing or two they 
offer up north. 

Then again, if Cantabridgian diplomas have brought forth the cost overruns of 
recent years, we may be better off sending the boys to Trenton State or Edison. 

But this is the way Hebert thinks and acts as Armed Services Committee Chair-— 
man, and my objection is on the grounds of civil liberties and academic freedom. 

That last term was used often enough by Army spokesmen during the ROTC controversy, 
but when push comes to shove, the Army's own officers are allowed no freedom of 
choice. Are qualified personnel to be denied the best education possible by the 

very "New Army" which promises recruits so much? Should universities be forced to 
make policy under pressure from powerful House committee chairmen? Such issues are 
crucial for every member of the American academic community, and when the Democratic 
caucus is assigning chairmanships in 1977 we might try to be a little more alert, and 
a little more vocal. - Theodore A. Gill, Jr. 


basis 
MINISTRY AT THE THRESHOLD 


As I sit at my desk in Hodge Hall looking out and reflecting upon the Campus, my 
mind wanders both backward in history and forward into the future. My work is situated 
at a threshold of ministry. As Alumni Secretary I read about the lives, work, and 
accomplishments of our graduates. and from time to time receive information about a 
career completed. In my role as Placement Officer I talk with seniors as they are 
about to cross another threshold, outward bound into ministry, into careers commenced. 

Imagine with me for a moment what the Campus may be like in the year 2041, sixty-— 
six years hence. Alexander Hall and Hodge Hall, not to mention Stuart Hall, will pro— 
bably still be standing. These buildings were built under the category of eternity 
and probably will last forever. The beautiful tall trees on the inner green will all 
be gone and a new generation of oaks or maples will have risen in their place. Campus. 
names now familiar to everyone will be but a dim memory to the students in 2041. Most 
of the class of 1975, in spite of the great advances still made in medicine, will have 
gone to their reward and perhaps 15 or 20 members of the class will be still alive to 
reminisce about the past. Those who are now on the verge of careers commenced will 
then be at the other threshold of careers completed. 

What will fill the intervening sixty-six years between 1975 and 2041? This in- 
deed offers food for thought and reflection. The ministry of the future is in the 
hands, hearts, and the lives of those who are graduating and-are being ordained to 
the ministry of Word and Sacrament. I am not prepared to predict what the coming years 
will be like. 

I am prepared, however, to repeat the exercise in reverse and to share with the 
Seminary community a Memorial Minute prepared by the Presbytery of Northumberland to 
the memory of Chester Warren Todd, a member of the class of 1908 whose life was lived 
for sixty-six more years until his death on September 6, 1974. While he was a student 
here he lived in room 45 Alexander Hall and 308 Hodge Hall. I have chosen this par- 
ticular Memorial Minute partly because of the imaginative way in: which it was written 
by its composer, Dr. Roy F. Miller, and partly because it reflects a style of ministry 
which was accepted as a standard for an-older generation. which. preceeded us. What is 
evident in the account is the loving devotion of a-graduate of this Seminary as he 
served Jesus Christ through his post as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Coudersport, Pennsylvania, for forty-six years from 1908 to 1956 when he retired. He 
was Stated Clerk of Northumberland Presbytery for twenty-five years. I have: added in 
parentheses the classes of certain people mentioned in the Minute who were also grad- 
uates of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


~— Arthur M. Byers, Jr. 


A MEMORIAL MINUTE 
to the 


REVEREND CHESTER W. TODD 
September 22, 1881 -— September 6, 1974 


The passing of the Rev. Chester W. Todd is a symbol of the passing of an era in 
this Presbytery and the Presbyterian Church at large. It was an era that saw the 
dropping of the "Thee" and "Thou" approach to God. Dr. Todd could not bring himself 
to address God as "You" (even when written in large capital letters). An inherent 
awe and reverence would not permit it. 


ae 


The centrality of the pulpit giving way to the chancel and an emphasis placed on 
ritual. 

Drastic changes in sérmoninzing — the length changed. Sermon became sermonettes. 
Themes: changed. They no longer dwelt on the "fundamentals" as Dr. Todd would put it. 
The very dominance of the-sermon was changed; it was no longer given a climactic role 
in the service but was relegated to a secondary place. 

And what became of the cateehism, those 107 questions that had to be answered 
sometimes verbatim before you were admitted to the church? 

It was an era that witnessed the launching of the greatest missionary movement 
the church had seen in hundreds of years. "Evangelize the world in this.generation" 
was the challenge that the church took on and with the blood of conquest surging 
through its veins, men and women of the Cross were sent out to every nook of the globe. 

Great leaders were born like Robert E. Speer (PTS 1893B) and John R. Mott and 
unforgettable names appeared on the mission field. Campuses were swept, not with 
streakers, but with hundreds of young men and women who joined up with the Student 
Volunteer Movement and went out to give their lives in total commitment in foreign 
lands. 

It was an era that was marked by a great expansion in the saerigicial giving 
and building, giving birth to the new era movement, the church world movement, etc. 

We might go on if we had the time. How much we have lost out in that past only 
history will tell, but many of the older generation will remember with nostalgia that 
church of yesterday of which Dr. Todd was a symbol. 

I could also speak about Dr. Todd in the terms of his achievements. If a minis-— 
try could be reduced to figures, his was outstanding. In his orderly fashion he re- 
~. corded 1295 members received into the church, 411 children baptized, 174 adults bap- 
tized, 551 funerals conducted, 281 wedding ceremonies performed, etc. But I would not 
tire you with these for his was a life that could not be summed up in statistics. 

In his first year in college at Wooster, he made up his mind to get into the min— 
istry and chose Princeton Seminary. I asked him what led him to choose Princeton and 
his answer was that they had a profound scholarship and he proceded to run off the 
names of Patton (Francis Landry Patton, PTS 1865B), Warfield (Benjamin Breckenridge 
Warfield, PTS 1876B), DeWitt (John Dewitt, PTS 1864B), Erdman (Charles Rosenbury 
Erdman, PTS 1891B) and others (of course, we of the Pittsburgh Seminary would take 
issue with his wisdom at this point but his motivation was good). 

This flair for the profound showed up in his sermons. They had depth. They were 
never superficial. 

An interesting insight into his preaching is found in an episode that occurred to- 
ward the last of his ministry. He was preaching one Sunday morning in the Bedford Vil- 
lage, New York, Church. His sermon was on "The Beauty and the Permanence of the Church." 
(Just imagine what a sweet morsel that would be posted on a bulletin board today for 
a honey-tasting public.) At any rate that happened to be the morning that the news 
of the beginning of World War II came through and a man who was greatly depressed by 
that news and thought the bottom of civilization was dropping out and the world was 
going to pot was passing the church. He had not gone to church for years but some- 
thing prompted him to go in. After hearing that sermon he left that church with a new 
outlook on life. His soul had found an anchor and he became a regulat church-goer for 
the rest of his life. But that was not all, he went on to win a $10,000. prize offered 
by the American Mercury, the subject of the contest being "Why I go to Church." That 
man was Roger Riis, assistant editor of Colliers. 

His life also had breadth and outreach to it. The congregation he served felt it. 
It was revealed in his pastoral calling. He made it a practice to call on the homes 
of his congregation at least twice a year: at least twice his footsteps crossed their 
threshold. , 
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His outreach was revealed in his interest in his fellow ministers. I stand here 
today inthis very pulpit as a result of that interest. On Monday, September 9, there 
stood by his casket a- young man who gave -vent to his feelings of indebtedness. Two 
weeks before Dr. Todd had given the charge to him-at his ordination, perhaps the last 
official act of his ministry. And -many are the brother ministers-whoe through the 
years could bear similar testimony of indebtedness. 

It was Dr. Todd's conviction that the church had an important place in the com— 
munity and in the lives of people and the minister had a great responsibility in fill- 
ing that place. His own widespread influence-and the breadth of his life carried out 
his>conviction. 

But there was still another dimension to his life. He came from pioneering stock 
that was. characterized iby long memories, long rifles, and long legs. Physically he 
was tall but he gave -you the sense of spiritual height, of one who. tewered spiritually. 
It came out in his sermonizing. He was not one who was always scraping the bottom of 
the barrel. or turning the barrel over every three years (I must explain to you laymen 
that we ministers have wine cellars or wineries where tremendous fermentation is sup— 
posed to be going on). 

Or let me change the figure. He was not one who was content to dip up the stale, 
stagnant brackish waters that flow from yesterday's springs. The last time I saw him 
he was in the midst of preparing a couple of new-sermons (and he said they-—were going 
to be good ones). When he was going to preach them I never knew for at this. point he 
was too decrepit to mount a pulpit. The point is at his extreme.-age the springs of 
inspiration were still flowing. For him they were always flowing, they never seemed 
to run dry. He had learned to tap Upper Springs that the-Lower springs of earth might 
always’run clear and refreshing and invigorating.- His life had that undefinable and 
indespensible fourth dimension, the upper reach to God. —- 

In closing, I would like to paraphrase familiar lines. He lived in deeds, not 
years; in thoughts, not breaths; in feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

His life was but a means to an end and that end — beginning, means and end to all 
things was God. 


Written and presented by 
The Reverend Dr. Roy F. Miller 


AN INTERNSHIP IN TAIWAN 


(Editor's note: Jan and Phil Wickeri were both students 
at the Seminary last year. Jan took courses in the M. A. 
program, and Phil was here to complete the requirements 
for the M. Div. At graduation, Phil was awarded the fellow- 
ship in-Church History fora thesis-written under the-direc— 
tion of Dr. Shaull. 
. For the two-years prior to that, Phil and Jan had been 
in Taiwan. Both-had studied Chinese language and cuiture 
in college, and Phil decided he would like to-spend his 
internship investigating the successes-and failures of the 
traditional missionary movement in Nationalist China. 

The Wickeris are now back in Taiwan, each teaching 2 
13-16 hours of English per week, and experimenting with 
alternative life-styles for Christians in another culture. 
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The following remarks on the Wickeris' first stay in 
Taiwan are excerpted from "Notes in the Margin,” a news— 
letter for people who find themselves commited to Chris- 
tianity, yet alienated bv the institutional Church. Any 
and all who are interested in receiving such a newsletter 
should send #3. to Andrew Conrad, 203 Dutch Neck Road, 
Hightstown 08520.) 


Part I: by Jan Wickeri 


We were in Taiwan from September, 1971, to January, 1973. We taught at Tainan 
Theological College, Chung King University, and at the University's Christian: Student 
Center. We lived within the seminary grounds along with students, native faculty, and 
missionaries. Upon our arrival we were forced into a whole structure of social rela- 
tionships and assumptions which served to maintain the smooth unbroken surface of the 
way things were. For example, a combination cook/maid known as our "girl" had already 
been-hired for us. This was one way in which our social position could be defined as 
slightly upper class. But no one was positively sure of our status. If we were not 
missionaries funded by an American board, then what were we? In the less than cosmo- 
politan atmosphere of Tainan it was thought very strange that foreigners living at the 
theological college should be dependent upon the sA&lary they made teaching English. 

We came to see one useful role for ourselves as being points of difference in an op-— 
pressively predictable structure. 

This was especially true in the educational system. Within the context of this 
system, there was no way for the students to express their true feelings. A set of 
right answers to life's question was assumed to exist. The students were expected 
to internalize these and mouth them at all times, asking as few questions as possible 
-— certainly no basic ones. The position of English as a foreign language and methods 
of teaching it is part of the Western cultural imperialism in this part of the world. 
There are, however, means of teaching whereby learning a foreign language can help 
students to get outside this cloying atmosphere. Concepts such as those developed by 
Freire show possibilities for this kind of thing. In every group there were students 
who saw through the system and somehow survived and overcame it. We could at least 
providesome kind of sympathetic support... 

We were also two of the few people at Tainan Theological College who had contacts 
(outside of English classes and evangelism) with persons outside the church. Even 
more surprising was the fact that the seminary had very few scholarly contacts with 
the national university located in Tainan, even though there were people there in 
Chinese philosophy and history who were interested in communication with Christianity. 
Two people who taught us most about the value of this sort of thing were man and wife, 
both professors of philosophy. They were extremely vital and creatuve people who had 
made overtures to the seminary for some kind of communication — with very little re- 
sponse. They also found time to do something we would like to do: they frequently had 
their home open to groups of students... Most of our work this year will be with 
various groups of people on the fringes of society and church. 


Part II: by Phil Wickeri 


I would like to preface my remarks by pointing out some of the problems Princeton 
Theological Seminary put in the way of my developing interest in Christianity and the 
way it can relate to Chinese culture. Those of-you who know Princeton will not be sur- 
prised. For those who do not, this will serve as a good introduction. 

I came to PTS in 1969, directly after completing my college education. I had had 
one year of Chinese language and was assured by the admissions director that I would 
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be able to take more. When I actually arrived, however, he was not around any longer, 
and I was now told that I could not take Chinese for academic credit. I took it anyway, 
and fell two courses "behind." 

That Spring it was difficult for me to get a loan to continue Chinese in the sum- 
mer. Had I chosen to study a relevant language, such as ancient Hebrew or Greek, there 
would have been no problem. Finally, thanks to the perseverance of one man, I was able 
to negotiate a smaller loan than I had requested. 

In 1970-71, I wanted to take one final course in classical Chinese at the univer- 
sity for academic credit. We would read many Chinese philosophical texts and it could 
therefore be regarded as a course in the History of Religions. Such a proposal was 
finally -granted, but only after I signed a document saying I would not petition to take 
any more university Chinese courses. 

Janice and I were married in 1970. We had negotiated a deal with a Methodist 
Church-in Chinatown to do a year of field work with them. The Field Education office 
told me they would provide 50% of the funding for the field work because the church 
was very poor. In the fall, long after I had accepted the job, Field Ed reneged and 
said they would not pay because the church did not fit into the "teaching church" cate— 
gory. It -was suggested that because I was on scholarship and recently married, I should 
find a more lucrative post than a church which could put up only $350. Although the 
financial situation was tight, we were determined that Field Ed would not decide where 
we could and could not work. We went up to New York every Sunday and the $350. just 
about covered travel expenses. It was a very meaningful and important experience ‘in our 
lives, though. 

That same year I began to look into ways of spending time in Asia on a seminary 
internship. All along the way, Field Ed advised me to take only one year, fearing (or 
hoping) that we would never return. We said two years and it-was approved. We noted 
at the time that the $50. internship fee would be more than a.week's salary in Tainan 
(our combined salaries) and that we wouldn't be able to pay it before our return. 
During the internship we received a-series of progressively more aggressive letters 
demanding $50. We were never able to afford it, but the fee was finally paid by a 
thoughtful friend in the administration. 

Finally, after we came back from Taiwan I was asked to submit an article to a 
special edition of the Alumni News on interns. My piece was. rejected, with the notifi- 
cation that despite possible "humanitarian" merits, what we were doing was in. no way 
Christian. . | 

After all this, I was graduated from Princeton last year. Now I have been told I. 
am occasionally cited-as an example of what one can do at PTS in. terms of nonstructured 
and “inrrovative education. 

Nevertheless, I thank the seminary for what it has done for me. It forced me, 
either through its irrelevance or its authoritarian restrictions, to go out and recreate 
Christianity for myself; and along the way I met a number of people who were doing the 
same thing. We'should not expect too much from institutions like the seminary, and 
should by no means see the reform of such institutions as an end in itself. 

Such institutions designate us as misfits, and indeed we are. But is there anything 
wrong with that? We have been presented a superstructure in whose creation we had no 
share. First and foremost we arrived at a consciousness of the contradictions, and yet 
we were asked to accept the superstructure in toto, and to work for change from within. 

In Church circles, the ecumenical movement excited some of the most creative Chris— 
tian minds, from a wide variety of backgrounds, for two generations. The ecumenical 
movement, however, no longer has the power to move many of us. But for those two genera— 
tions, men and women were engaged in creating a movement which we, their’ sons and daugh—- 
ters, were asked to accept as is. Is such a thing so easily passed on? Of course not, 
for we can never be the same as our parents... 

A young Old Testament professor at Tainan Theological College told me he had often 
spoken with his friends about the missionary-—local salary differential. He said it has 
now gotten to the point where seminary students compete with each other over who will 
belong to the foreigners’ worship group, because when you have meals together with the 
foreign families, you get more food... If missionaries are able to afford servants, 
new cars (costing at least $5,000. in Taiwan), long and frequent vacations — usually to 
other countries, and freedom from real financial worry, are they really able to relate 

lt, the Jace fortunate masses? I don't think so... 


Financial power has so solidified the position of the missionary in Taiwan that 
it has enabied the patterns of his traditionai—Western theologies to dominate the 
scene, even as these theologies (and methodologies) are coming under increasing attack 
at home. The so-called indigenous theology movement, enthusiastically supported by 
the missionary liberais, is the most recent method being used to perpetuate tradi- 
tional theology. I+t was recently explained to me; We (Chinese-Taiwanese) must go to 
the Western universities and learn their methodclogy. Then we will come back here 
and use the methodology to construct cur own theelogy. Meaning: we will put Chinese 
trimmings on the Western product. 

It is as if the Greek response to the Bible, and the subsequent "systematic theo- 
logy," -were the only response possible... Some students here have begun to question 
their theological program. They have asked me, for example, "Why, in our systematic 
theology class (where the professor speaks no’ Chinese), do we not. begin with Chinese 
ideas on religion, rather than Greek ideas? We use Erikson and Kenniston in our 
psychology classes, and learn all about American young people, but learn little we 
can really apply to ourselves...” One student recently told me, "I do want to go 
abroad to study theology, but it is not the same as going to Sorel science." Could he 
have meant that he doesn’t intend, as does the science student, to learn to use an 
already established methodclogy? | 

oool@t we need not leave one institution in order to create another. We remain 
where we are — in the Church, but not of it — and recast traditions for ourselves. 

To paraphrase one of my favorite political journalists, we do not have to destroy 
our fathers, but we do not have to be them, either... 


SUBMIT AN ARTICLE TO VIEWPOINT! ! 


Viewpoint is supposed to appear eight times between September and May. Last 
year it came out six times, and we'll be sucky even to match that at the present 
rate of article submission hPPIeX 5 1/2 article per month). Strike a blow for 
interpersonal communication and ail that counseling stuff: Take a piece of paper, 
write 


an article of general interest 

an anecdote abcut seminary or fieid ed 
a book or fiim or theatre review 

a rollicking satire 

a confession of personal depravity 


a poem 
an interview 


or something, 


and put the finished product in the et marked, "Gill, 
Theodore A." in the basement of Hodge Hall. 
Please? 
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"The Scholar's Life! 


When first the college rolls receive his name, 
The young enthusiast quits his-ease for fame; 
Through all his veins the fever of renown 
Burns from the strong contagion of the gown; 
O'er Bodley's dome his future labours spread, 
And Bacon's mansion trembles o'er his head. 

Are these thy views? Proceed, illustrious youth, 
And Virtue guard thee to the throne of Truth! 
Yet should thy soul indulge the generous heat, 
Till captive Science yields her last retreat; 
Should Reason guide thee with her brightest ray, 
And pour on misty Doubt resistless day; 

Should no false Kindness lure to loose delight, 
Nor Praise relax, nor Difficulty fright; 

Should tempting Novelty thy cell refrain, 

And Sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain; 
Should Beauty blunt on fops her fatal dart, 
Nor claim the triumph of a lettered heart; 
Should no Disease thy torpid veins invade, 

Nor Melancholy's phantoms haunt thy shade; 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free, 
Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee: 
Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 
And pause awhile from letters, to be wise; 
There mark what ills the scholar's life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

See nations slowly wise, and meanly just, 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

If dreams yet flatter, once again attend, 

Here Lydiat's life, and Galileo's end. 


—- Samuel Johnson 


1709 - 1784. 
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May, 1975 
BY WAY OF PREFACE 


What a pleasure to know Doctor Kerr, 

who had set out in search of the Muse. 
He has not only failed to find her, 

he discovered her art in disuse. 


"Your poems, your doggerel, your ballads," 
shrieks the prose of Theol'gy Today, 

"have the flavor of limp lettuce salads, 
where they once sparkled like Epernay. 


"In the days of our youth, rhyme was rife, sir, 
(How his style might remind one of Lear! ) 
"While our elders wrote God of Our Life, sir, 
we extemporized Lieder o’er Bier, 


"With each limerick we'd chastise professors, 

' or protest an injustice in verse; 

now the brightness of youth has grown lesser, 
and their wit most lamentably worse." 


So we students must pick up the gauntlet, 
not taking offense at this rogue, 
ignering each jeerling and tauntlet: 
the generation gap's long out of vogue. 


Herewith, then, attempts at some peems, 
constructed with love and with care. 

(If you read ‘em aloud, just don't blow ‘em! 
Bill Beeners has spies everywhere...) 


Poor Doctor Kerr's over a barrel: 
he started all this with his quest; 
he wanted some new Lewis Carroild., 
and wound up with ...ye gods... Charlie West?! 


- Theodore A. Gill, Jr. 
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OUTSIDE LOOKING IN 
ihe 


They definitely are proud; perhaps pompous. Shoulders back and chins 
pointed up in a manner befitting their electedness. Ah...I can see their 
golden halos! 


10:20 and they're off and running at Theeduct. In, then out. Happens 
every day. 


But are they ever really "in?" Do these seminarians, these-heralds 
of God, really understand what they profess? 


You can't deny the beauty and importance of their artistically sculp- 
tured statements of faith. But do they intend to realize these state— 
ments, or are they merely using them as pacifiers for their own inability, 
or lack of desire, to act them out? Have these noble creeds exalted 
them? Brought them closer to their saviour? 


Why is it that their holy books and creeds demand action, and, yet, 
they do not act? They speak of stewardship, but are they stewards? 
They talk about the need for social justice, but do they throw their 
lives to the cause... as did their saviour? . 


I remember reading in some magazine...I think it was the New Yorker, 
about a study to determine the sincerity of Princeton's "holy." About 
forty students were informed by sociologists disguised as some sort of 
denominational authority that they, the students of virtue, -were to de- 
liver a five minute discourse on the parable of the good samaritan, In 
front of the building where they-were to deliver their discourse...I 
believe it was the chapel...the-analysts placed an actor portraying a 
drunk. You see, they wanted to discover whether or not the priesthood 
reinforced their statements of faith with statements of action. Wouldn't 
you know it, only four stopped...four out of forty. I guess the others 
were too busy thinking about exhortation rather than personification. 


Liars! ‘Hypocrites! 


Perhaps that fellow from India was right when he said that he would 
have become a Christian if it were not for the Christians. 


The cross once made of silver is now caked with rust. 


Out. 


—Robert R. Kopp 
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PRINCETON SEASONS 


Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau... 
—— es eeeene s_ inoreau 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau... 
Ah, those beings that moved in 
A New England grown old 

Their names wrapped as in 

A bulky winter garmet. 

In the warm bright light 

Of a cold winter day 

And the crisp mellowed fragrance 
Of leaves fallen into hundreds 
Of brown fibers 

To mix with the brown ground 
From whence they came 

As feet make their pieces a carpet. 


Those names which evoke such a feeling 
Of melancholy 

That would fain draw a tear 

Yet a tear whose moisture is fed 

Not by a pool of grief 

But an overflow of a joy so intently felt 
That the whole of life 

Is drawn up around your shoulders 

Like the softest of blankets 

As you curl your feet up 

Beside you on a chair 

And nod to the rhythm of time 

As it sings of minutes and hours 

In the swing of the pendulum. 


They Had A Funeral Today 


They had a funeral today. 

It was a shimmering day 

as ¢arly spring and lingering winter 

did battle to claim the afternoon, 

The whole parade of life 

marched up and down shouting out life 

and stretching arms to bask in warmth 

@8 Spring won a charge. 

They stood together today. 

Man in life and man in death 

and man as man the same, 

The sun shone bright and warmth prevailed 
as surely as spring had vanquished its foe, 


I passed by them as they -entered the march, 
The parade moved quickly in silent flight, 
and drew in its arms to escape the bite 

as lingering winter fought spring back, 
They turned their backs. today. 

To man in life and man in death 

and man as man the same. 

The sun shone bright 

but warmth fled before the lingering winter 
that wrapped itself in the appearance of 
surely spring prevails. 
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Princeton Battlefield 


Silence is my bedchamber 
My sheets the hoary frost. 

A canopy of blue, white, and gray 
My quilt the loamy moss. 


Pillars of stone the sentinels of time 
Stand proudly surveying the ground around. 

In array so stately of manicured lawns, 
The pillars are taken - the time is forsaken. 


A battlefield yet a field of war no more. 
A cry suspires yet I lie down to rest. 
The carpet is green to rest my head upon, 
And clouds pass formlessly formed 
To catch my mind and eye 
In the hush of the silence 
Creeping in around me 
On the sun's early spring morning of life 
With brown grass quietly turning green 
On the smell of decay and rebirth. 
I dream here on the earth, 
Where another — 
Has laid his head upon the loam. - 
And from his seeing eyes grown dim 
Drinks in the world its clouds and skies 
Instead of dreams, sighs and dies. 


If so many have stood 
In rank upon rank, 

Could they have sent their volley down? 
Tip the wine to your lips 

And picnic on the ground. 


Day dies unwillingly 
With the diagonals of the sun, 

Yet sings of merriment — not regret, 
On the birth of dawn. 


Marquand Park 


I was among you one summer day 
When your meadows were green 
And your children did play. 


I was among you one summer day 
Under a sky so blue 
With flowers kissed by the dew. 


I was among you one summer day 
With an oak for my chair 
Rocking me with care 
Whispering in fragrances of cool 
Tumbling down among mighty arms 
Bathing my face in a pool. 


I was among you one summer day 
Stretching out on a carpet of green 
My eyes drank in lusty draughts 
The twinkling of sun, the sinking of May. 
I was among you one summer day 
Dreaming to myself I did say | - Donald Eric Stroud 
Here will I rest, here will I stay. 
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GONE FISHIN! 


"Gone fishin'!" is what I said, 
When they asked me where I'd be 
"Gone fishin' is where I'm goin', 
Jus’ to be alone wif me. 


Out where there is no fussin' 

No naggin's, fightin's or feudin's, 
Only frog croaks and bird whistles, 

But def'nit'ly ... No Humin's! 


Gee, I'm tired of all that naggin', 
I don't wanna hear it no mo! 
Peoples think they hafta nag one anotha! 
Is that what th' Lord made ‘em fo'? 


Boy, I could spend my life 
Dreamin' ‘neath that shade tree, 

"Bout th! peaceful, joyous world we'd have, 
If the Lord jus left it to me. 


If He woulda jus' left it to me, 
Id'a really dun it night. 
Woulda made a -ex'ra goed world, 
Where there'd be no need to fight. 


I woulda made a big roun'! pond, 
Wif a jillion fish inside! 

An' the fish 'd have plenty room to swim, 
‘Cause the pond. weuld be a jillion miles wide! 


An' I'da made all the peoples 
Each wif a pole in ther han! 

Then I'd jus' let'em fish all day 
An all night if they can. 


They all'd be "gone fishin! 
An live happy as can be 

"Cause they all'd be livin' 'zactly like they should 
eeo if the Lord ... jus' left it to me... 


- Tom Scholl 
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MEMORANDUM Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


To : Mr. Theodore Gill, Editor of Viewpoint 
From : Charles C. West 

Date ADE Unio en aka) 

Subject 


The members of the Seminary community are well aware, that for 
some time now the faculty has been.searching for an adequate successor 
to Dr. George Hendry in the Charles Hodge chair of Systematic Theology. 
No doubt many have been wondering, with understandable impatience, how 
things are going. . 

We are making progress, but we-also have our problems. Perhaps 
the best way to share them with you is to give you a peek into the 
dossiers we have received. This peek, you should know, is strictly 
confidential. Please don't tell anyone except the readers of Viewpoint. 
It will help you, however, to-see the dilemma we are in. 

As a first example, here (with apologies to W. S. Gilbert, to the 
Lord Chancellor in Iolanthe, and, if anybody tries to sing it, to Sir 
Arthur Sullivan) is how one candidate presents his curriculum vitae: 


When I came to this school as a very young man 
Said I to myself said I 

I'll work on a new and original plan 
Said I to myself said I 

I'll never assume that a college degree 

Is proof that a student is able to see 

The scholarly brilliance inherent in me, 
Said I to myself said I 


Ere I go into class I will read my notes through 
Said I to myself said I 

I'll never talk nonsense or bluff my way through, 
Said I to myself said I 

And my learned profession I'll never mischart 

By quoting from Bonhoeffer, Tillich, and Barth, 

When I've read their theology only in part, 
Said I to myself said I 


I'll never orate at unreasonable speed 
Said I to myself said I 
And I'll write it all down for the lazy to read 
Said I to myself said I 
I'll always assume in my tests on a source 
That the students untrammeled with pangs of remorse 
Have forgotten the stuff as a matter of course 
Said I to myself said I 
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In other professions which strike men with awe 
Said I to myself said I 

The Congress, Big Business, the Press, and the Law 
Said I to myself said I 

He who -wants to attain a respectable perch 

For an air of omniscience always will search 

And I fance the rule might apply to the Church 
said I to myself said I 


Pity. He was doing so well until that last verse. No matter. We 
are not restricted to types like his. We also have applicants who put 
themselves on the line as they really are. For instance, with apologies 
to King Gama of Princess Ida--as well as G& 5S, there is the following: 


If you'll give me your attention TI will tell you who I am. 
I'm a genuine -ecumenist, all other kinds are sham. 

Each little fault of doctrine, each liturgical defect, 

In my erring fellow Christians I-endeavour to correct. 

To all their hidden premises I open preachers! eyes, 

And their best beloved sermon texts I demythologize. 

I love my fellow Christians, I do all the good I can, 

Yet everybody says I'm such a disagreeable man, 

And I can't think why! 


To platitudes religious I've a withering reply, 

And churchmanship I always do my best to mortify. 

An Assembly proclamation I can skillfully dissect, 

And heretic connotations I'm delighted to detect. 

I kmow all the churches! differences of doctrine and of creed, 
And I carefully remind them when they think that they've agreed. 
But to serve ecumenicity however much I plan, 

Everybody says I'm such a disagreeable man, 

And I can't think why! 


I'm sure T'm not prophetic, I’m a most conforming sort. 
You'll always find me ready with a cynical retort. 

I can pulverize your ethics, or debunk your history, 

I can tell you what your motives are for taking CPE. 

To everybody's piety I know a thing or two. 

aT can tell a copied sermon in a minute — and I do! 

But although I try to make myself as pleasant as I can, 
Everybody says I'm such a disagreeable man, 

And I can't think why! 


Chorus of the Committee: He can't think why! 


Well, we're still looking. If we come up with anything else, we'll let 
you know. This is Charles West, Faculty News, the Board Room. ' ; 
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Issue #7 June, 1975 


A WORD OF THANKS 

Pity the poor typist whe got stuck with this issue during reading pericd, 
For her sake- (and my own), I shall be brief. 

Sincere thanks te all these who have contributed to Viewpoint this year, 
with their .own-writings, reprints, or by granting interviews. Special thanks 
to those who have -submitted- articles since my plea. of two Cheeta it's good 
to know we're. being read. 

I hazard my year-end opinion that Viewpoint serves some kind of need in the 
Seminary community, and should continue in-existence if only to be available as 
a means of communication between students, staff, and faculty. (In this I differ 
from the previous editor and my anonymeus friend in the following Niewter to the 
- editor.™) 

Now Time, Like an ever-rolling stream, is sweeping me and the rest of the 
class of 1975 toward the University Chapel. My thanks to all of you for the last 
three years; they haven't been all bad. In retrospect. 


- Theodore A. Gill, Jr. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


togwé May 1, 1975 

Mr. Gill: 

For no less than three-issues of the Viewpeint we readers have been forced 
to endure the ever increasing pleas of Thee Gill for contributions. As I have -pon- 
dered this curious pheneomenen I have arrived at a few not—so-unique — but nonethe— 
less depressing — speculations. Let me-share-what these are. 

As one attempts to explain the fact that so few-are interested in-engaging in 
genuine dialogue on this campus. one is initially impressed. with a-number of thoughts. 
First of all, we are too overleaded: academically. But no--sooner- does the ink dry 
with these-words than the spirit impelis me to recognize the fallacy in that state— 
ment. We at Princeton Theelogical Seminary are-not burdened with academic respon— 
sibilities. As a matter of fact, -just-about any idiot can make it into, and out of, 
this place. Success-here-amounts to two-omall items: 1)-an-amorpheus commitment to 
the traditional church is. sufficient for matriculation; and 2) -an-equally -amorphous 
don't—rock—the—boat commitment to the seminary, so as to graduate. 

Let's face it, for the most part the faculty only at times-appreciates, seldom 
expects, and virtually never demands creative-academic work form their students. 
Why, they have even admitted as much in print. As you will find printed on the in- 
side to the cover of the Seminary Bulletin, M. Div. candidates are considered merely 
as "undergraduates"; and just how much can one expect of individuals working towards 
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their seventh year of "undergraduate" status? So if the conspicuous dialogical silence 
isn't due to the academic demands of this joint then why the vacant Viewpoint pages? 

Field Ed.——of course! Yes, it's because-we have to spend our spare time strug- 
gling through the process of integrating our seminary e@Xperience with the "real life" 
issues of the parish. But again I can't maintain that rationale too long. After all, 
how much time does it take to prepare for our weekly Junior High babysitting chores? 
Furthermore, that's not the "real life" anyway. It's at best the "majority life." It 
seems to me that the “real life" issues of our lives have more to do with the aliena— 
tion, isolation, and dismal level of dialegue displayed on our campus. 

Well, how about personal responsibilities? It's hard to be a student, and a 
friend/lover/wife or husband, too. But isn't there a curious, almest schizoid, irony 
in this rationale? The seminary experience is a uniqué one. It involves more than 
that of the typical academic institution. Here -we are afforded the context for an 
exciting combination of the academic and personal. The claim that -seminary aoe 
would interfere with -one's-personal life: is- suspicious at best. 

Well, Theo, I'm afraid that I have just about exhausted my explanations for the 
ai tuatdies and it appears that I am forced to face the single fact that you don't 
receive articles for the Viewpoint because-we are simply afraid. We talk so much 
about the "real world" and the irrelevancies of seminary life (and, I might add, cam- 
pus papers) for the sole purpose of protection. Our rhetoric is a diversionary tactic. 
One which protects us from recognising the degree. to which reatenaee ae fear, and aliena- 
tion permeate our campus experience and our lives. 

Theo, in your vain pleas do try to understand what's at stake. Were we to con- 
tribute something to the Viewpoint, just about everyone would know that we aren't too 
certain of our positions or selves. You know, ambiguity is a frightful thing. Anyway, 
who do you think you are, = go much of us? Can't you realize that dialogue is a 
risky venture? | 

O ade Kars there you have it. I don't offer anything to the Viewpoint because the 
recognition of ambiguity is painful; I don't take stands on my beliefs because I am 
afraid of risk; and I guess that I flee from dialogue because I am afraid of growth. 
Now get the hell off my back!! Cease with those undignified please for contribution 
to your miserable Viewpoint. You now know my viewpoint so let me live with it in peace! 

One last suggestion. Now that the cards are on-the table (and you smow why you 
are forced to dig up Samuel Johnson quotes to fill the Viewpoint's vacant pages), 
may I offer a slight suggestion? Why don't you present the year's final Viewpoint 
with only the printed letterhead? Attach, oh, say, five pages of blank paper. This 
way we could sit safely in our clesets and write whatever we wanted. Just imagine, 
Theo, five pages of the Viewpoint just to myself; certain that whatever I write will 
be applauded by my captive audience of one. You say that this amounts simply to a 
self-stimulating monologue? Perhaps so, but I guarantee that with this proposition 
your Viewpoint will emerge as an instant success on this campus. Though, as I con- 
Sider it, there may be one problem with my proposal. Just a slight matter of over-— 
estimation. Rather than five blank pages about one-half a page will do. 


Flaccidly yours, 


ACADEMICUS LUDENS 
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A BRIEF BUT HEART—FELT CONCERN 

In recent years we have become very conscious of the multitudinous ways in which 
we (albeit perhaps unconsciously) discriminate against people by the words we use. 
For example, to call a black man "boy" is an insult, whether intended or not. Again, 
most women object to being classified as et te tienen ee if this is part of a 
phrase such as "the men and the girls," for it implies the. males are adult while they 
are still children. And of course we all know better than to define humanity in 
terms of men alone, as if the women were- something else. 

Imagine, therefore, the shock to -my-sensitized consciousness when I just the 
other day noticed the insulting put—down of men still practiced in our esteemed Speer 
Library. On the doors to the restrooms the designations read: "ladies" and "men," 
These might have-been labelled "males" and "females," or "men" and "women," or "ladies" 
and "gentlemen," for these-are all legitimate pairs. But to call the females "ladies" 
and in the next breath to dismiss the males as "men" is nothing less than to insult 
us males, and that not only in the place one would least expect it but also in the 
most subtle and hence the most despicable fashion! 

Now, I am not normally the soap—box type (Hyde Park or derby, either one), but 
the approaching bicentennial is cansing a surge of patriotism in my veins. Therefore, 
I call this to your attention;I plead for redress. Brothers and sisters, let us 
honor the Mothers and the fathers of our great country, let us give to our grand 
nation a birthday present to be treasured for generations to come: let us remove 
all prejudice and put—downs from our hearts and from our bathroom doors! Amen. 


- David R. Black 


P. S. Remember the proverb: "Qne small step for Princeton; one giant leap for all 
kind humans." 


Just a between-term—paper note of protest against that innocuous and reactionary 
document emerging as the "Hartford Declaration." (Theol Today, April 1975) Both 
in form and content this statement is deplorable and can only serve to further jeo-— 
pardize the already precarious existence of twentieth century Christianity. 

The ostensible purpose of the Declaration seems admirable. The drafters claim 
that our Christian faith has lost its integrity. This, they assert, has occurred 
primarily through our selling out to twentieth century humanistic values, a move which 
seems to exchange humanistic immanence for theological transcendence. One can't 
easily refute such a statement. Even the branch of theological inquiry most anxious 
to actively engage our world, viz. Pastoral Theology, seems mournfully guilty of 
adopting the psychological a the expense of the theological. But the precess by 
which the declaration addresses its purpose is dreadful. 

Thirteen salient ideals of twentieth century--personkind are listed. Each theme 
is followed by a brief empathetical statement..as +o-why such a view might be ex- 
pected. Each of which is. concluded with a flat statement of repudiation. Such a 
procedure is woefully insufficient. It does justice neither to the complexities and 
ambiguities of the twentieth century nor the Christian faith. Furthermore, this 
style smacks of an almost desperate attempt to share what the Christian faith isn't, 
solely because of an uncertainty as to what, indeed, it is. 
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Then there is the content. Read it: it speaks for itself. Again, it must be 
acknowledged that the-values promoted in the declaration aren't as troublesome to 
me as is the form of their presentation. I have the fortune of sharing friendships 
with a number of individuals for whom my faith and tradition are but meaningless 
rubbish. But I have yet to encounter anything of the sort to which the declaration 
seems to be addressed. By characterizing so simplistically the ideals of liberal 
Christianity and humanistic thought it appears that these behind the Hartford De 
claration are toying with straw men—simply fighting ghosts. 

And finally, as I read the declaration I had to ask myself. "What will be the 
results of this document?" It is here that the real dangers of this thing become 
evident. Undoubtedly-an example of-shrewd pelitical strategy, the Hartford Deelara-— 
tion is constructed such that absolutely no one in status—quo Christendom will be 
offended. For, due to its negative polemical style, the declaration implicitly 
supports even the most bizarre of the conservative positions. A bit ironic, isn't 
it? For while those to-whom this thing is apparently direeted-will not be. able to 
find their positions represented in its generalized statement, this declaration 
will fuel the furnaces of just about every pietistic expression -of escapist Chris— 
tendom —- the very pewers which, it seems to me, are the-greatest threat to the- 
Gospel! 

What value is there in stating that diye hecdew isn't this or that? To whom 
are such statements directed? It was undoubtedly no coincidence that this docu— 
ment had the name "Hartford" atop it. Isn't that the place that went bankrupt? 
Brilliant! What better way to solicit for those fat conservative dollars. 

In short, it appears to me that though the Hartford Declaration-may well arti- 
culate a need in the Christian church, it dees so in-a fashion-which can only prove 
regressive. This post facto polemical style is precisely what has alienated my 
friends from Christianity and has them searching elsewhere for a viable message by © 
which hope and meaning can be proclaimed to the twentieth century. ; 

What do you say we start turning from such inept.and desperate retreats. as 
the Hartford Declaration? Why not expese-meaninglessness in our tradition wher— 
ever we find or feel it? Let's meet the twentieth century in a constructive and 
progressive manner. To create ghosts and then do battle with them only announces 
that no longer are we willing to trust that God can create something entirely new. 

Our age is a kairos. It doesn't take a Jeremiah to perceive this. Social, 
political, economic, ecclesiological, and academic bankruptcy surround us. To 
relate to our time with meaningless dogmatic retreats is to succumb to a subtle, 
not nonetheless demonic, form of twentieth century cynicism. The Hartford Declara- 
tion might have offered us more than this. 


— Richard Nyberg 


A MINI-MOSES EXPERIENCE 


Moses is said to have lived his 120 years in forty year sipehides spent in Egypt, 
Midian, and the Sinai wilderness leading God's people to Zion. 

For me, twenty years of education were received here in the East. Graduation 
from Princeton Seminary culminated that experience. Then J travelled west with my 
Zipporah into that Midian Desert known as "Southern California." My family and I 
have lived there for some twenty years. - 
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Now, after the passing of twenty years, it has been again my privilege to return 
to this campus for an all too brief time. Needless to say, I have not come to set 
any people free! Rather, my stay has. enabled me to gather exciting ideas, truths, 
concepts and hopes which were imprisoned in books found on the shelves of Speer Li- 
brary. Our session at home- granted me @ month's leave of absence for personal study 
‘on my D. Min. program. It is a way of preparing for the final “third” of life in 
that west coast wilderness with the people of God found there» For me, life is prov- 
ing to be a Mini-Moses--experience. 

It has been an extremely helpful month for me. As I Head home I would offer 
these few personal impressions of P. 7. S. after a twenty-year absence. First, it 
has been a surprisingly emotional experience coming here. It is difficult to be- 
lieve twenty years have actually passed! Never have I been more impressed — per— 
haps panicked is a more accurate term — by the swiftness with which life passes 
and the terrible brevity of its course. There is something incongrous about the 
fact that I have aged more than the buildings around here! Life, every minute of 
it, is a treasured gift. 

: second, I can see more clearly than ever before how this particular institu— 
tion has left its mark on me. I did not realize it when I was a student. I did 
not realize it during the initial years of my ministry. But I realise it now, and 
I am grateful. God prepared me well through study here at Princeton. That is my 
firm conviction after twenty years of practical experience in the most exciting, 
demanding, creative, and personally rewarding form of "special ministry" in all the 
world — the local congregation. God-has stamped me with a "Made in Princeton" 
label - there is none better, or in greater demand out there in the marketplaces 

of today's world. 

Third, I have been impressed hy the warm sense of community here. Mv feeling 
is this is a friendly campus. The experience seems far more genuine than when 
I was a student. That is my sincere impression as an outsider privileged to spend 
a month among you. At first I attributed the openness - friendliness — warmth (call 
it what you will) to the greater number of women on campus. However, upon further 
reflection, I realized the women gave expression to the real reason — your tre—- 
mendous diversity. P.T.S. is a rich diversity of human beings captured by the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. Men and women. All ages. Single and-married., All races 
and nationalities. The rich variety of Christian traditions expressed in your lives 
gives visibility to the Body of Christ! Your diversity is the raw-material out of 
which God has created your unity. Sameness is sterile, Oneness in diversity is 
Christian. 

Finally, I have been impressed again with the privilege of study. ‘There is no 
separation between the library and the world. The world is not outside the library. 
The whole world is in the library! It is encapsulated in the treasure called books. 
Life may be brief. It’s fleeting years should be lived wisely and well. But time 
spent in serious study is never time wasted! 

Thank you for a personal springtime in the middle years of life. I am eager 
for the remaining years of journey in the company of God's people. 


- Edward R. Danks, Pastor 
The First Presbyterian Church 
Burbank, California 
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CAUGHT — Confession and/or Challenge? 


The last issue but one of Viewpoint recklessly agreed to publish a confession. 
With some trepidation I accept the challenge (although this is not solely a con— 
fession) because this particular problem has been worrying me for some time and 
was reawakened in full force by Dr. Jenkins (Warfield) lectures. So, now for it! 

My background has presented me, in an acute form, with the awareness of re- 
sponsibility. All of my self-conscious life I have been poised on the brink of 
two cultures, cultures which have at times seemed mutually exclusive. This is not 
a comfortable position; but the discomfort provokes thought. For years I have 
been tempted to claim the virtues of each culture and to disown (with-self—right-— 
eous zeal) the evident sins and shortcomings of each. But that doesn't work. I 
am both African and American. - I cannot play off one against the- other, though 
when I am feeling least at home in one I tend to identify with the other and 
angrily reject the first. 

But I am not allowed to do this, or at least, not for long. If I am to be 
free to claim the privileges and virtues and strengths of either/both, then I 
must accept the sins and weaknesses, the blots on the-escutcheons of both. I 
first came consciously face-to-face with this when I studied, in American history, 
the properly horrifying and shameful treatment actorded the indigenous inhabi- 
tants of North America. I recoiled, repudiating the whole business, from General 
Custer on down. But I suddenly realized that if I accept the-advantages of the 
(largely) European settlement, then I must in some corporate sense accept re- 
sponsibility for the sins of our national forebears. (In such @ situation, I am 
painfully aware of Luke 11: 47f.) To be totally "fair," possibly I should. give 
up my citizenship, possessions, etc.!? 

But is that possible? Is life really "fair" in the-sense used here? I hesi- 
tate to use the word predestination; this term usually sets most people off on 
tangents, although we frequently employ circumlocutions, usually unwittingly. 
Because we believe that wé did not "just happen," we are in a certain sense pre— 
destined or set where and when and how and who we are. We did not choose our 
parents, race, heredity; we did not determine the environments into which we were 
born, in which we grew and were educated, at least not those of our earliest 
(formative?) years. One of my greatest problems has always been expressible in 
the angry cry, "Why am I the way I am? Why was I ‘afflicted’ with the particular 
make-up and circumstances on which I am self—-pityingly tempted to blame my (not 
inconsiderable nor unconsidered) hang-ups?" 

All right. So I was given the perilous (and unasked) privilege of being a 
"hybrid." What options does that allow/demand of me? Most important, it requires 
honest acceptance and a commitment to use the advantages and discomforts for the 
work of the God Who created and redeemed me. Practically, this means not retreat— 
ing into whichever identity is temporarily more congenial, but trying to acknow— 
ledge and live in both heritages as one person. 

(My apologia pro vita sua is nearly over; take courage. There is a point 
coming which I think may be unpopular but I hope will prove worth expressing/being 
read, a point not simply personal. According to Karl Barth, every preacher must 
preach at him (or her!) self before possessing the freedem to speak to others. ) 

Reared in Africa, I realize by comparing my two continents how frighteningly 
wealthy I am. Wealth is a neutral thing, in one sense, but to me it is a terrify- 
ing responsibility. I am privileged to have a Christian home and training, loving 
parents (however far away they may be geographically), opportunities for a good 
education, and all the material "necessities" plus an uncommon number of luxuries 
(by worldwide standards). I am tempted to abdicate, to resign all these, just to 
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be free of the responsibility for their proper use! But there is no exit that way. 
To abdicate is just as much a(n) (ir)responsible disposal of this wealth as was the 
one-talent man's burial of his master's money — just. as culpable, or more so, be- 
cause we have the parable before us. 

So —~ I am caught. But the yoke is also a challenge, the only possibility I 
can conceive for fulfillment of myself and solution to my dilemma. The only open-— 
ing to freedom I can perceive is that of accepting the responsibility of my posi- 
tion of strength, in vigilant awareness that I-am and will be held to an accounting, 
in liberating commitment to a considered and cheerful stewardship. 

Sermon ended. This is not a call to fanaticism; in its common connotation that 
rarely, if ever, honors God. It is intended to share some of my own more uncom-— 
fortable reflections in a (probably ) provocative way. Response? 


April, 1975 — Tshimunyi wa Ngulumingi / E. A. McKee 


HUNGER ON THE SEMINARY CAMPUS? 


April 17th was a day of fasting for about 200 students at the seminary. 151 
boarding. students turned in their board cards for a rebate of $1.92 each, or a 
total of $189.92. Others donated funds, and the total for the day came to $438.62. 

That total was sent to the Rocky Hill office of CROP, to be distributed for 
famine relief. Throughout the year CROP has been the recipient organization for 
the seminary efforts against hunger. Our total outreach to CROP (through benefit 
concert, fasting, and stewardship drive) has been Just ever $1000. for this aca— 
demic esi 

It seems to me that $1000. for a year is a fairly large sum of money. That 
does not count the hours of work, or the other ways in which money has been donated 
by students to CROP (as in walks, or benefits at field work churches); it is a 
significant sum. And yet I wonder just what the impact has been on the student 
body? 

Food Day, April 17th, was. That is, it is over. And there does not seem 
to be much memory of it on this campus. The damning documentary entitled Drought! 
which was shown at noon that day has surely not been forgotten by the thirty who 
were there to see it. But that was just a half an hour, and there doesn't seem 
to be anything we can do about it from Princeton. The banner, showing a starv— 
ing man with an empty bowl, has been safely piled back in the liturgical resources 
room, and the film has been returned to CROP. There is little discussion of what 
it felt like to go without food for that one day. 

So the day is over, and much of the impact is gone. But people are still 
starving, and we are all still eating. (Most of us are eating too much; all of 
us are eating more than we need.) With only a few short weeks of this academic 
year before us, the reality of starvation is easy to push to the back of our minds. 
Would that it were so easy for those who are in the midst of it! 

My appeal is simple; be aware! Be aware of the reality in which half the 
world's population lives. Let that be a part of your mind as you choose food in 
the cafeteria, buy groceries for the week, plan your offerings for the week (or 
year). Be aware of what your involvement could mean 


£8. 


as a volunteer for CROP 

as a concerned citizen writing to your Senators about foreign aid legislation 
and US policy 

as a Christian, seeking new ways in help in the-midst of crisis. 


The food crisis is not going to be "answered"; at least, not in the way a sim- 
ple arithmetic problem-was answered in the third grade. But it can be touched if 
you and I are willing to reach out. 

In whatever way you can, be aware. 

In whatever way you can, reach out. 

And perhaps the impact of a caring individual will be more significant than 
even our $1000. 


- Linda McKiernan 


RECORD OF PASTORAL CONVERSATION 
PTO1 

April. 175: 1975 Verbatim No. 4 
Chuch Yokota 
KNOWN FACTS 
Richard Y. Mann is a member of the congregation of my field education church. He 
is a young man from a well-to-do family (in fact, some say that his family is from 
the titled aristocracy). He has been troubled by feelings of ethical difficulty, 
worrying that he is unrighteous. 
PREPARATION 
I was unable to prepare specifically for this encounter with Rich, as it occurred 
when he met me on the street. My general preparation, however, had included the 
readings and lectures in pastoral counseling. 
OBSERVATIONS 
When he accosted me on the road, he seemed somewhat distraught, and he began to 
speak seriously to me immediately. He was quite straightforward in discussing 
the problems that were weighing upon him. 


INTERV IEW 


JC -— Jolly Counselor 
RYM — Richard T. Mann 


JC1 Hi, Rich! Nice day, isn't it? 
RYM1 Good Teacher, what must I do to inherit eternal life? 


JC2 Beg pardon? 


RYM2 


JC3 


RYM3 


JC4 


ao We 
Good Teacher, what must I do to inherit eternal life? 


I see; you-want to know-what you must do to inherit eternal life. Well, if 
this is going to be a counseling conversation, let's get off with the right 
frame-of reference. For instance, you called-me "good."' Why do you do that? 
After all, I'm 0.K. — you're 0.K., -so you needn't single me out. 

But let's unpack your questien, so-I can relate to where you're coming 
from. What do-you think is-involved in inheriting -eternal life? 


There are the commandments; Do not kill, Do not commit adultry, Do not steal, 
Do not bear false witness, Do not defraud, Honor your father and mother. 
Teacher, all these I have observed int uct ah 


(I locked at him with a little irritation.) Well, ef course the Bible is 
important to us aga link to the faith of our fathers, but it is often not a 
good idea to use it in counseling situations. I+ must always be interpreted 
in light of the social, cultural, and scientific background of the times in 
which it was written. 

But let me try to plug into where you're at. You feel that although you 


have obeyed the letter of the law, there is still something. that you are. 


RYM4 


JC5 


missing? 


Perhaps I should give my wealth to the poor and devote my life-te following 
the will of God. 


Of course I must affirm the reality of your. feelings, but your plan just isn't 
practical. The capitalistic system is the basis of our economy. -A redistri- 
bution of wealth on the order you are suggesting would put enormous strain 
upon it. Furthermore, how would you live? Putting your faith in the ~ahem- 
Ground of Being is all well and good, but it doesn't put feed on the table. 
And what about later; where are you expecting to get -an,income-when you re— 
tire? 

I cannot endorse your wild scheme; rather, let me-affirm you-where you 
are. You are prosperous, have a-good aie es pesition, and have. good pros— 
pects. Why not learn to enjoy-what you have? "Bloom-where you're planted." 
If you are-really concerned about helping people, why net donate an hour of 
your time per week working for some volunteer’ organization? But this fixa- 
tion of yours may have some psychological basis, and I'm sure it would re— 
spond to Peychatherapy . 


CONCLUSION 


He went away sorrowful, even though he had great possessions. Though I tried to 


plug 


into where he was coming from, I somehow wasn't relating meaningfully to 


where he was at. I probably need to take more courses in psychology. 


it On 


To Theodore Gill 
From Charles West 


i. enclose an analysis of the present mood in Presbyterian seminaries by William 
‘Henderson, on the basis of his extensive travel around them for the Vocation Agency 
of the UPUSA. Would it be interesting to bring this in Viewpoint and invite comments 
from students as to how far it fits us? 


CHANGE — A NEW AWAKENING IN THE 70'S? 


Change of major proportions..has. taken place, and is taking:place, in this first 
half of the 70's. In the Chureh @ change in leadership has usually preceded increases 
in membership and effectiveness. In the first half of the 50's — our last upswing - 
there was first an increase in ordinations. After that came the increase in membership 
and general mission. We have had an increase of ordinations over the last three years! 

Change is evident in the seminaries, both in the changed character of the seminaries 
themselves and in the seminarians. During the last 15 years, it has been my privilege 
to conduct consultations and individual conferenees at seminaries where there are signi- 
ficant numbers of United Presbyterian candidates - 18 such events this school year. 

Let me share with you what I observed during these sessions. Needless to say, these 
must be generalizations. There are individual exceptions to what I am sharing. On 
the other hand, I feel that this fairly represents the general meod in all but one of 
the seminaries visited. 


1. The terms "liberal" and "conservative" have little meaning on these seminary 
campuses. What is happening is taking place in institutions that used to be 
called conservative and in institutions that used to be called liveral. What 
has happened is something that has gone beyond both of these terms. Some of 
the other dichotomies are also of little importance, such as faith and reason, 
‘evangelism and social action, science and religion, emotion and intellect. 
These dichotomies either do not exist or are relatively unimportant. 


2. There seems to be little interest in minute and precise statement and the pre- 
cise ordering of the Christian life together. On the other hand, there is 
a great deal of interest in the life and mission themes. It is important to 
discover what it means to be a disciple of Jesus Christ and what to do about 
it. It is important to discover what it means to be the Church of Jesus 
Christ and what we do about it. The predominant mood is in the direction of 
of the “practice of ministry." "Academic" as over against "trade school” is 
no longer a question. It is interesting to note at this point that the Asso-— 
ciation of Theological Schools has adopted, as the major thrust of theological 
education, the preparation for the practice of ministry. This is now generally 
assumed in the seminaries I visited. 


3. There is no longer an avoidance of institution. In fact, those entering sem- 
inary are opting for the local church. This does not mean thet they intend 
to accept the Church as it is. Most of them feel that the Church as an insti- 
tution can be improved — that it can be more truly the Church of Jesus Christ. 
Yankelovich, in his. discussion of the radical change that has taken place 
among college youth in the 70's, has characterised this change as one in 
which the sharp dichotomy between private and social values disappears. "They 
do not accept the need to submerge their ‘real selves' in their work while 
adopting a completely different set of values in their private lives." In 
the Church, this should result in less "professionalism" and more effective 
leadership. 


4. 


ee i 


Piety has emerged. That term bothers. me-— but I don'+ know of any better term 
to use-at this point. Charismatic is the term most often used at the seminaries. 
It is not the piosity of the past, nor is it the. sometimes. extreme expressions 
of the old charismatic tradition. Today this has to do with the life of the 
spirit — the joyful communion that takes place between a person and God and 
also-ether persons. It certainly is reclaiming the-emotional — but it does 
not discard the rational. Perhaps that is what makes it different from the- 
past. This may well have roots in two general movements of the 60's: a) the 
Jesus People-and related groups, and b) the encounter movement and related phe- 
nomena. It has been interesting to-me to-see this develop in-seminaries which 
we have considered to be at the-extreme-of the liberal and intellectual con- 
tinuum. Perhaps the simplest way to express this is to say that they have 
religion. At this point it is important to note that the United Presbyterian 
Council of Theological Seminaries currently has a major project on Reformed 
Piety. ‘They, too, were cencerned about the term "piety" but decided to reclaim 
its root. meaning. 


The chapels. at the -seminarjes.are being used in a way that they were not in the 
late 60's. Worship is important. However, as noted in #2-above, it is not im 
portant that a particular liturgical form be used. It is not important. for 
instance, that a service be traditional or contemporary. It is-important that 
there be communion/commanity and celebration. In other words, it is important 
that worship actually take. place, and.that. the people of God be. involved. Along 


with this has come-an increase in seminars -and classes on worship. 
4 ; 


There has been a sharp increase of interest in, use of, and-study of the Scrip- 
tures. Here, as much as in any other factar, the superseding of both the con-— 
servative and liberal positions is evident. There is almost no identification 
with that extreme-of the inerrancy position that is essentially Bibliolatry. 
There is no inclination to return. to the pre-critical area of Biblical study 
(with the exception of Calvin and Luther!). On the other hand, there is very 
little identification with the extreme of the. historicocritical method which 
essentially fails to..take.the, Bible -seriously.: The Bible is taken seriously. 
The authority of the Bible comes neither from the right. nor the-left. It comes 
from the acceptance of the fact that. the Scriptures are the Scriptures of the. 
covenant people. In other words, they -are ours, .and as -such are taken serious— 
ly. The book that expresses this position best for me is Biblical Theolo itis 4 
Crisis by Brevard S. Childs. In Chapter 6 of this book, he discusses the canon 
as the context for new Biblical theology. This comes very close to what I have 
seen. 


There is an increased interest in theology. The libraries are being used much 
more than they were in the late 60's. Each year I have adkes what theologians 
were high on the list for seminarians. Lately, Reformation theology has come 

to the fore. Calvin occupies @ place all of his own. This is not the theology 
of Calvinism - but it is the theology of Calvin. This past year I heard things 
about Calvin that I couldn'+ believe. I decided to read the Institutes-again. 

Lo and behold, what they were talking about is indeed in the Institutes. Al— 
though this interest in Calvin is found in many seminaries, at several it has 
been mediated by the teachings of Hans Kung, the Swiss Reman- Catholic theelogian. 


In his discussion of the Church and the sacraments, he leans very heavily on 


Calvin. It is interesting to note that Bonhoeffer and H. Richard Niebuhr are 
being widely read. Consistent with #2 above, the theological interest is us— 
ually centered on what it means to be a disciple of Jesus Christ, what it means 
to be the Church of Jesus Christ, and what we do about it. I+ is interesting 
to read Calvin's Institutes, Book IV, Chapter 14, in this light. 


— tor 
8. Yankelovich maintains that. social and institutional charges tend to follow the 
upcoming leadership. He points out that what happens there has-a-way of per- 
meating the whole of society. Thus, it is important to know what is happen- 
ing in the colleges and universities and in the seminaries. We have some idea 
of this radical change in our seminarians and seminaries. We have seen--some 
lecal churches suddenly come to life. There has also been an increase in re— 
sponsibile reflection on this theme (The Hartford Manifesto is a good example). 
Will this lead to a new-awakening in the 70's? This could drift off into an in- 
dividualized vacuous piosity where everyone would be nice to each other and forget about 
the problems and needs of the Church and the world. This could also lead to a vibrant 
new awakening. Needless to say, I opt for the latter. . 


— William H. Henderson ; 
Vocation Agency, United Presbyterian 
Church in the USA 
% '% % &* 


"QUO VADIS?" 


Halley Lujah is in seminary. Gloriously converted, entirely sanctified and called 
of the Almighty, Halley has come. Halley realizes that, without the sheepskin, his 
influence for the Lord will be diminished, so he has come. Halley considers -seminary 
a carnally necessary but annoying delay before he can plunge full-time into the harvest- 
white fields. Why, asks Halley, should he spend so much time digesting a pild of gas 
written by a bunch of obviously unsaved theologians who sleep standing up, only mutter 
German, and wouldn't know salvation if they met it in the road with a sign on it? 
Halley answers their gurglings with a "Praise the Lord and keep on truckin'." What 
will Halley do with future parishioners sincere in their desire to know Christ but 
equally sincere in their desire to maintain thoughtful integrity with the mind God gave 
them to use? Better pray about it. 

Noah Motion is in seminary. Astonishing in his intellectual acumen, insightful 
and piercing in his questions, profound in his mental processes, Noah has come. Noah 
wrestles with great ideas and great issues. Noah has no use for the chapels, prayer 
meetings, private devotions, gospel hymns and fun—damn—mentalism that characterizes 
the pew hoppers and snake handlers of the more aggressive and less reflective sects. 

His heart is “strangely warmed" only by his occasional overindulgence in- pepperoni 
pizza, a condition remedied by Alka-Seltzer, nor prayer. What will Noah do with that 
future parishioner who comes to him, not as an idea or an issue, but as a person, hurt— 
ing, lonely, in need of God? Well... 

Immy Tour is in seminary. He revels in the joys of postponed adulthood. For Immy, 
life is still a car, summer job, girl, causes, the week-end bashes and Sunday hangovers. 
Immy loves playing in the dorm at age 25 in the same way he did in college at -age 18. 
Immy knows not whence he cometh or whither he gceth, nor doth he care a heot. What 
will Immy do in that future parish, where he will be expected to shepherd "grown-ups"? 
Who knows; who care8..oo. . 

The above are obviously bloated but not altogether inaccurate stereotypes of moti- 
vations that, in part, prompted our coming to seminary, or our response to seminary . 
PTS, believe it or not, can be one of the most meaningful and growth—producing periods 
of our lives. But to appropriate and integrate the best of PTS into our lives and 
ministries, it is essential for us to focus, clarify, and define our reasons for. coming, 
for staying, for leaving. As we do this, the wheat and chaff in our ~otivations will 
begin to be separated, new appreciation for what God CAN do to and through us while 
at PTS may be developed, and we will slowly come to learn where we have been openoooe 
and closed. 

"Quo vadis?" Where are you going? 


—- Bob Phillips 
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